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VI DEDICATION. 

Tou yourself also, I have reason to believe, have forgotten the greater 
part of the assistance you have afforded in the course of conversations on 
the subject; as I have found, more than once, that ideas which I 
distinctly remembered to have received from you, have not been recog- 
nized by you when read or repeated. As far, however, as I can recollect, 
though there is no part of the following pages in which I have not, more 
or less^ received valuable suggestions ft*om you, I believe you have 
contributed less to the Analytical Outline, and to the Treatise on Fal- 
lacies, and more, to the subjoined Dissertation, than to the rest of the 
Work. 

I take this opportunity of publicly declaring, that as, on the one hand, 
you are not responsible for any thing contained in this Work, so, on the 
other hand, should you ever favour the world with a publication of your 
own on the subject, the coincidence which will doubtless be found in it 
with many things here brought forward as my own, is not to be regarded 
as any indication of plagiarism, at least on your side. 

Believe me to be, 

My dear Lord. 

Tour oblif^ed and altectionate 

PnpiJ and Friend, 

EIOHARD WHATBLY 



XX PREFACE. 

if instead of putting them on and wea/ring them, one should carry thein 
about in his hands. 

Of the correctness of the fundamental doctrines maintained in the 
work, I may be allowed to feel some confidence ; not so much from the 
length of time that I have been more or less occupied with it,-^njoying 
at the same time the advantage of frequent suggestions and corrections 
from several judicious friends, — as from the nature of the subject. In 
vorks of taste, an author cannot be sure that the judgment of the Public 
will coincide with his own ; and if he fail to give pleasure, he fails of his sole 
or most appropriate object. But in the case of truths which admit ol 
scientific demonstration, it is possible to arrive by reasoning at as full au 
assurance of the justness of the conclusions established, as the imperfection 
of the human faculties will admit ; and experience, accompanied with atten- 
tive observation, and with repeated trials of various methods, may enable 
one long accustomed to tuition, to ascertain with considerable certainty 
what explanations are the best comprehended. Many parts of the detail, 
however, may probably be open to objections ; but if, (as experience now 
autliorizes me the more confidently to hope) no errors are discovered, 
which materially affect the substantial utility of the work, but only such 
as detract from the credit of the author, the object will have been 
attained which I ought to have had principally in view. 

No credit, I am aware, is given to an author's own disclaimer of 
personal motives, and profession of exclusive regard for public utility ; 
since even sincerity cannot, on this point, secure him from deceiving 
himself; but it may be allowable to observe, that one whose object was 
the increase of his reputation as a writer, could hardly have chosen a 
subject less suitable for his purpose than the present. At the time of 
the first publication the study was neither popular, nor, apparently, 
likely soon to become so. Ignorance, fortified by prejudice, opposed 
its reception, even in the minds of those who are considered as both 
candid and well-informed. And as, on the one hand, a large class 
of modem philosophers might be expected to raise a clamour against 
** obsolete prejudices ;'* ** bigoted devotion to the decrees of Aristotle ;" 
^' confining the human mind in the trammels of the Schoolmen,*' <!lcc;, so, 
on the other hand, all such as really are thus bigoted to every thing thai 
has been long established, merely because it has been long established, 
were likely to exclaim against the presumption of an author, who pre- 
sumes to depart in several points from the track of his predecessors. 

There is another circumstance, also, which tends materially to dimiii- 
iflh the credit of a writer on this and some other kindred subjecta, 
^» can make no discoveries of striking vjovdties: the 9«nses of our 
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•n*» whose conclusion is obviously absurd, is often, and very advan- 
tageously resorted to in addressing those who are ignorant oi 
Logical rules; ^ but to lay down such rules, and employ them as a 
teat, is evidently a safer and more compendious, as well as a more 
philosophical mode of proceeding. To attain these, it would plainly 
be necessary to analyze some clear and valid arguments, and to 
observe in what their conclusiveness consists. 

Let us then examine and analyze such an example as one of those 
first given: for instance, " Ev^ry animal that has horns on the 
head is ruminant; the Elk has horns on the head; therefore the 
Elk is ruminant." It will easily be seen that the validity [or 
••conclusiveness," or "soundness"] of the Argument does not at 
all depend on our conviction of the truth of either of the Premises; 
or even on our understanding the meaning of them. For if we 
substitute for one of the things we are speaking about, some 
onmeaning Symbol, (such as a letter of the alphabet,) which may 
stand for any thing that may be agreed on, the Reasoning remains 
the same. 

For instance, suppose we say, (instead of '* animal that has 
horns on the head,") ** Every X is ruminant; the Elk is X; there- 
fore the Elk is ruminant;" the Argument is equaUy valid. 

And again, instead of the word ** ruminant," let us put the 
letter " Y:" then the argument "Every X is Y; the Elk is X; 
therefore the Elk is Y;" would be a valid argument as before. 

And the same would be the case if you were to put " Z" for 
••the Elk:" for the syllogism "Every X is Y; Z is X; therefore 
Z is Y," is completely valid, whatever you suppose the Symbols X, 
Y, and Z to stand for. 

Any one may try the experiment by substituting for X, Y, and 
Z, respectively, any words he pleases; and he will find that, if he 
does but preserve the same /of*m of expression, it will be impossible 
to admit the truth of the Premises, without admitting also the 
truth of the Conclusion. 

And it is worth observing here, that nothing is so likely to lead 
to that — very common, though seemingly strange — error, of sup- 
posing ourselves to understand distinctly what in reality we under- 
stand but very imperfectly, or not at all, as the want of attention 
to what has been just explained. 

A man reads — or even writes — ^many pages perhaps, of an 
argumentative work, in which one or more of the terms employed 



* An exposure of some of Hume's ialla- 
eies in his "Essay on Miracles" and 
elsewhere, was attempted, on this plan, 
a few years ago, in a pamphlet (published 
anonymously, as the nature of the argu- 
ment required, but which I see no reason 
against acknowledging) entitled "His- 
toric Doubts relative to Napoleon Buon- 
aiMute;" in which it was shown that the 



existence of that extraordinary person 
could not, on Hume's principles, be re- 
ceived as a well authenticated fact; since 
it rests on evidence less strong Uian that 
which supports the Scripture-histories. 

For a clear development of the mode 
in which this last evidence operates on 
most minds, see ** Hinds on Inspiration." 
pp. 30-46. 
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ingenuitj, and not without an air of plausibility, to show that everj 
syllogism must be futile and worthless, because the Premises vir- 
tually assert the Conclusion: little dreaming, of course, that his 
objections, however specious, lie against the process of reasoning 
itself, universally; and will, therefore, of course, apply to those very 
arguments which he is himself adducing. He should have been 
reminded of the story of the woodman, who had mounted a tree, 
and was so earnestly employed in lopping the boughs, that he 
imconsciously cut off the bough on which he was standing. 

It is still more extraordinary to find other eminent authors ^^ 
adopting, expressly, the very same objections, and yet distinctly 
admitting the possibility of reducing every course of argument to 
a series of syllogisms. 
Mistake One of these writers brings an objection against the Dictum of 

She^^mMnfog Aristotle, which it may be worth while to notice briefly, for the 
^2>« sake of setting in a clearer light the real character and object of 

that Principle. Its apphcation being, as has been seen, to a 
regular and conclusive Syllogism, he supposes it intended to prove 
and make evident the conclusiveness of such a syllogism; and 
remarks how unphilosophical it is to attempt giving a demonstration 
of a demonstration. And certainly the charge would be just, if we 
could imagine the logician's object to be, to increase the certainty 
of a conclusion which we are supposed to have already arrived at 
by the clearest possible mode of proof. But it is very strange that 
such an idea should ever have occurred to one who had even the 
slightest tincture of Natwal philosophy: for it might as well be 
imagined that a natural philosopher's or a chemist's design is to 
strengthen the testimony of our senses by cL priori reasoning, and 
to convince us that a stone when thrown will fall to the groimd, and 
that gunpowder will explode when fired ; because they show that 
according to their principles those phenomena must take place as 
they do. But it woidd be reckoned a mark of the grossest ignorance 
and stupidity not to be aware that their object is not to pro^e the 
existence of an individual phenomenon, which our eyes have 
witnessed, but (as the phrase is) to account for it: %,e, to show 
Jiccording to what principle it takes place; — ^to refer, in short, the 
individual case to a general law of nature. The object of Aristotle's 
Dictum is precisely analogous; he had, doubtless, no thought of 
adding to the force of any individual syllogism; his design was to 
point out the general principle on which that process is conducted 
which takes place in each syllogism. And as the Laws^^ of nature 
(as they are called) are in reality merely generalized facts, of which 
all the phenomena coming under them are particular instances; so, 
the proof drawn from Aristotle's Dictum is not a distinct demon- 
stration brought to confirm another demonstration, but is merely a 

^ AsDagald Stewart: Philosophy, vol.ii.: and Locke, vol. ii. ch. 17« I i. 

I* Appendix, No. 1, art. Law. 
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making use of theae symbols for the purpose of darkewmg his 
demonstrations, and that too by persons not unacquainted with 
Geometry and Algebra, is truly astonishing. If a geometer, instead 
of designating the four angles of a square by four letters, were to 
call them north, souths east, and loest, he would not render the 
demonstration of a theorem the easier; and the learner would be 
much more likely to be perplexed in the application of it. 

It belongs then exclusively to a Syllogism, properly so called 
(t.e. a valid argument, so stated that its conclusiyeness is evident 
from the mere form of the expression), that if letters, or any other 
unmeaning symbols, be substituted for the several tenns, the 
validity of the argument shall stiU be evident. Whenever this is 
not the case, the supposed argument is either unsound and sophis- 
tical, or else may be reduced (without any alteration of its meaning) 
into the syllogistic form; in which form, the test just mentioned 
may be applied to it. 
^^^^^ Some persons have remarked of the *' Dictum'* (meaning it as a 
•f the disparagement) that it is merely a somewhat circuitous explanation 

jtotttin ^ what is meant by a Class. It is, in truth, just such an explana- 
tion of this as is needful to the student, and which must be kept 
before his mind in reasoning. For we should recollect that 
not only every Class [the Sign of which is a " Common-term'*] 
comprehends under it an indefinite number of individuals, — and 
often of other Classes,^-differing in many respects from each other, 
but also most of those individuals and classes may be referred, 
each, to an indefinite number of classes according as we choose to 
abstract this point or that, from each. 

Now to remind one on each occasion, that so and so is referable 
to such and such a Class, and that the class which happens to be 
before us comprehends such and such things, — ^this is precisely all 
that is ever accomplished by Reasoning . 

For one may plainly perceive, on looking at any of the examples 
above, that when we assert both the Premises taken in conjunction, 
we have, virtually, implied the Conclusion. Else, indeed, it would 
not be impossible (as it is) for any one to deny the Conclusion, who 
admits both Premises.** 
insouild" **' What is called an unsound or fallacious argument (t.c. an apparent 
ftrguments. argimient, which is, in reality, none) cannot, of course, be reduced 
into tliis form; but when stated in the form most nearly approaching 
to this that is possible, its fallaciousness becomes more evident, 
from Its nonconformity to the foregoing rule: e.g. "whoever ife 
uupable of deliberate crime is responsible; an infant is not capable 

>o Henoe, some have considered it as a Since, however^ a Syllogism is not a 
dispai-agementtoa Syllogism (which they certain distinct kmd of argument, but 



imagine to be one kind of Argument) that anff argument whatever, stated in a regu- 
you can gain nonew f " ' *' "^ ' ' — '^ ' ' ' » •. ^ i- 

Conclusions it establie 
known alreadv, b^ ev 
admitted the rremises. 



you can gain no new truth from it; the lar form, the complaint, such as it is, lies 
Conclusions it establishes being in £act against Keasoning altogether. In B. iv. 
known alreadv, b^ every one who lias eb. 2, this point is more ftilly explained. 
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In reference however to the ahove-mentioned defects, two impor- 
tant distinctions are to he ohserved. 1st, It is to he rememhered 
that that which is, really, a Term, may he indistinc^y apprehended 
hj the person employing it, or hy his hearer ; and so also, a 
Proposition which is false, is not the less a real Proposition: hut, 
on the other hand, any expression or statement which does not 
really prove any thing, is not^ really, an Argmnent at all, though it 
may he hrought forward and passed off as such. 

2dlj, It is to he rememhered that (as it is evident from what has 
been formerly said) no rules can he devised that will equally guard 
against all three of the ahove-mentioned defects. 

To arrive at a distinct apprehension of every thing that may he 
expressed hy any Term whatever, and again, to ascertain the truth 
or falsity of every conceivable Proposition, is manifestly beyond the 
reach of any system of rules. But on the other hand, it is possible 
to exhibit any pretended Argument whatever in such a form as to 
be able to pronounce decisively on its validity or its fallaciousness. 

So that the la^t of the three defects alluded to (though not, the 
two former) may be directly and completely obviated by the applica- 
tion of suitable rules. But the other two defects can be guarded 
against (as will presently be shown) only indirectly, and to a certain 
degree. 

In other words, rules may be framed that will enable us to decide, 
what is, or is not, really a ** Term," — ^really, a ** Proposition" — or 
really, an "Argument:" and to do this, is to guard completely 
against the defect of inconclusiveness ; since nothing that is incon- 
clusive, is, really, an "Argument;" though that maybe really a 
" Term" of which you do not distinctly apprehend the meaning; 
and that which is really a " Proposition,'* may be a, false Proposi- 
tion. 

A Syllogism being, as aforesaid, resolvable into three Proposi- 
tions, and each Proposition containing two Terms ; of these terms, 
that which is spoken of is called the subject; that which is said of 
it, the predicate; and these two are called the terms [or extremes] 
because, logically, the Subject is placed first, and the Predicate 
last;* and, in the middle, the Copula, which indicates the act of 
Judgment, as by it the Predicate is affirmed or denied of the 
Subject. The Copula must be either is or is not; which expressions 
indicate simply that you affirm or deny the Predicate, of the Subject. 
The substantive-verb is the only verb recognised by Logic; inasmuch 
as all others are compound; being resolvable, by means of the verb, 
**to be," and a participle or adjective: e.g, "the Romans con- 
quered:" the word conquered is both copula and predicate, being 
equivalent to **were (Cop.) victorious " (Pred.) 

It is proper to observe, that the Copula, as such, has no relation 

•*• i Greek and in Latin, very often, predicate is, actually, put first: as "ffreal 
and* not unfrequently, in English, the la Diana of the Ephesians." 
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rill, if their desires are fidlj gratified; but either they wiU 
desirei, or hare them fallj gratified ; therefore they will be 

cotiteDt." Note, in this eaae, the two Conditionals which 

the major Premiss may be united into one Proposition by 
'the word "whether:" e.g. "whether the blest, Ac, have 
iS, or have their desires gratified, they will be content." 
at if the tmeral anteeedenli have each e, diferent cotuequent, 

Antecedents, being, as before, disjaactively granted, you 
ditjttiKticety inter the consequents: e.g. if A is B, C is D; 
; is Y, E is F; but either A ia B, or X ia Y; therefore 

is D, or E is F. "If .^schinea joined in the public 
, he is inconsistent; if he did not, he is unpatriotic: but 

joined, or not: therefore he ia either inconsistent or 
c."** This case, aa well as the foregoing, is evidently 

Destructive form, whether yon hare one Antecedent with 
ousequenta, or scToral Antecedents, either with one, or 
ralConaequenta; in aQ these cases, if you deny the wAufe of 
quent, or Consequenta, you may in the conclusion deny the 
le Antecedent or Antecedents : e.g, ' ' If the world were eter- 
oat useful arts, such as printing, Ac, would be of m^nown 

and on the same supposition, there would be records long 
le Mosaic; and likewise the sea and land, in all parts of 

might be expected to maintain the aame relative aitni^ 

oa formerly: but none of these ia the fact: therefore the 
ot eternal. ' Again, " If the world existed from eternity. 
Id be records prior to the Mosaic; and if it were produced 
, it would not bear marks of design: there are no records 
he Mosaic: and the world does bear marks of design: 
t neither eiisted from eternity, nor is the work of chance." 

sometimes called Dilemmas, but hardly differ from simplt 
I Syllogisms; two or more being expressed together. 
;he case different if you have otte antecedent with several 
ta, which consequents you diejunctively deny; for that 
the aame thing as whilly denying them ; sinoe if they be 
a, the <me antecedent must equally fall to the ground ; and 
ism will he equally simple : e.g. " If we admit the popular 

againat Political Economy, we must admit that it tends 
osaive inoreaae of wealth; and also, that it tends to 
mient: but it cannot do both of these; {i.e. either not the 
not the other) therefore we cannot admit the popular 
," iio.i which is evidently a simple Destructive. 
le Dilemma ia, "a amditionat SyUogism with teteral" 
I in the major, and a diijunctios minor;" hence, 

, Far U< Cnurn. t» ipeak of " Che homs of a dilBnuns;" 

MDilamniaimpUNprMiulT but it u evident there may be either twa 
ntt;uidtaMMell ii oaaunoa or man. 
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3d. That is most properly called a destructive Dilemma, which g«wti«cti?i 
bas (like the constructive ones) a disjunctive minor Premiss; i,e, 
when you have several Antecedents witn each a different Consequent; 
which consequents (instead of wholly denying them, as in the case 
lately mentioned) you disjunctively deny; and thence, in the Conclu- 
bion, deny disjunctively the Antecedents: e,g, if A is B, C ia D; 
and if X is Y, £ is F: hut either C is not D, or E is not F; there- 
fore, either A is not B, or X is not Y. "If this man were wise, he 
vvould not speak irreverently of Scripture in jest; and if he were 
good, he would not do so in earnest; hut he does it, either in jest, 
or earnest; therefore he is either not wise, or not good." Or again, 
you may have a Dilemma partly constructive and partly destructive: 
as the ahove example would he, if you were to convert one of the 
conditionals, (see § 3.) into "if C is not D, A is not B:" for the 
Minor-Premiss would then assert that either the Antecedent of one 
of the Conditionals is true, or the Consequent of the other, false. 

Every Dilemma may he reduced into two or more simple Condi- Resolution 
tional-Syllogisms : e.g. "If JSschines joined, &c. he is inconsistent; DUemma. 
he did join, &c, therefore he is inconsistent;" and again, "If 
^schines did not join, &c. he is unpatriotic; he did not, &c, there* 
fore he is unpatriotic." Now an opponent might deny either of the 
minor Premises in the ahove Syllogisms, hut he could not deny both; 
and therefore he must admit one or the other of the Conclusions; 
for, when a Dilemma is employed, it is supposed that some one of 
the Antecedents must he true (or, in the destructive kind, som£ one 
of the Consequents false), hut that we cannot tell which of them is 
80 ; and this is the reason why the argument is stated in the form 
of a Dilemma. 

Sometimes it may happen that both antecedents may he true, and 
that we may he aware of this; and yet there may he an advantage 
in stating (either separately or conjointly) hoth arguments, even 
when each proves the same conclusion, so as not to derive any 
additional confirmation from the other; — still, I say, it may some- 
times he advisahle to state hoth, hecause, of two propositions equally 
true, one man may deny or he ignorant of the one, while he admits 
the other; and another man, vice versa. 

From what has heen said, it may easily he seen that all Dilemmas 
are in fact conditional Syllogisms ; and that Disjunctive Syllogisms 
may also he reduced to the form of Conditionals ; hut as it has heen 
remarked, that all Reasoning whatever may ultimately he hrought 
to the one test of Aristotle's " Dictum," it remains to show how a 
Conditional Syllogism may he thrown into such a form, that that 
test will at once apply to it ; and this is called the 
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!^\. \-)hra are compared with two different terms, the Middle being 
«^>.i ni two different senses in the two Premises.^^ 

Aiul here it may be remarked, that when the argmnent is brought 
tMM the form of a regular Syllogism, the contrast hetween these two 
^i^nses will usually ap])ear very striking, from the two Premises 
hiding placed together; and hence the scorn with which many have 
treated the very mention of the Fallacy of Equivocation, deriving 
bhcir only notion of it from the exposure of it in Logical treatises ; 
whereas, in practice it is common for the two Premises to be placed 
very far apart, and discussed in different parts of the discourse ; by 
which means the inattentive hearer overlooks any ambiguity that 
may exist in the Middle-term. Hence the advantage of Logical 
habits, in fixing our attention strongly and steadily on the importa/nt 
terms of an argument. 

And here it should be observed, that when we mean to charge 
any argument with the fault of ** equivocal-middle," it is not enough 
to say that the Middle-term is a word or phrase which admits of 
more than one meaning ; (for there are few that do not) but we 
must show, that in order for each premiss to be admitted, the Term 
in question must be understood in one sense (pointing out what that 
sense is) in one of the premises, and in another sense, in the other. 
importAnoe And if anyone speaks contemptuously of *'over exactness" in 
iUVnotiont. ^^^g the precise sense in which some term is used, — of attending 
to minute and subtle distinctions, <bc. we may reply that these miniUe 
distinctions are exactly those which call for careM attention ; since 
it is 07% through the neglect of these that Fallacies ever escape 
detection. 

For, a very gkuring and palpable equivocation could never mislead 
any one. To argue that ** feathers dispel darkness, because they 
are light, ^* or that '* this man is agreeable, because he is riding , and 
riding is agreeable," is an equivocation which could never he 
employed but in jest. And yet however slight in any case may be 
the distinction between the two senses of a Middle-term in the two 
premises, the apparent-argument will be equally inconclusive; 
though its fallaciousness will be more likely to escape notice. 

Even so, it is for want of attention to minvte points, that houses 
are robbed, or set on fire. Burglars do not in general come and 
batter down the front- door: but climb in at some window whose 
fastenings have been neglected. And an incendiary, or a careless 
servant, does not kindle a tar-barrel in the middle of a room, but 
leaves a lighted turf, or a candle snuff, in the thatch, or in a heap of 
shavings. 

In many cases, it is a good maxim, to '' take care of little things, 
and great ones will take care of themselves." 

One case, which may be regarded as coming under the head of 

>A For some ingtanoeB of important ambiffuities, see Appendix^ 
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in one sense, because he has declared hunself friendly or unfriendlj 
l(» it in another sense, when implying and connected with such and 
meh other sentiments, is a Fallacy, such as may fairly be referred 
to the present head. 

§13. * 

On the non-logical (or material) Fallacies: and first, of " begging 
the question ; " Fditio Principii, 

gHMto i ite The indistinct and unphilosophical account which has been given 
^ by Logical writers of the Fallacy of ** non causay*^ and that of 

*' petUio prindpd,*' makes it very difiBcult to ascertain wherein they 
conceived them to differ, and what they understood to be the 
distinctive character of each. I shall not therefore undertake to 
conform exactly to their language, but merely to express myself 
distinctly, without departing more than is necessary for that purpose, 
from established usage. 

Let the name then of " petitio principii " {begging the question) 
be confined to those cases in which one of the Premises either is 
manifestly the same in sense with the Conclusion, or is actually 
proved from it, or is such as the persons you are addressing ^ are 
not likely to know, or to admit, except as an inference from the 
Conclusion: as, e.g. if any one should infer the authenticity of a 
certain history, from its recording such and such facts, the reality of 
which rests on the evidence of that history. 

All other cases in which a Premiss (whether the expressed or the 
suppressed one) has no suiHcient claim to be admitted, I shall 
designate as the " Fallacy of undue assumption of a Premiss." 

Let it however be observed, that in such cases (apparently) as 
thisy we must not too hastily pronounce the argument fallacious ; 
for it may be perfectly fair at the cornmenceinerU of an argument to 
assume a Premiss that is not more evident than the Conclusion, or 
is even ever so paradoxical, provided you proceed to prove fairly that 
Premiss ; and in like manner it is both usual and fair to begin by 
deducing your Conclusion from a Premiss exactly equivalent to it ; 
which is merely throwing the proposition in question into the form 
in which it will be most conveniently proved. 
ArffnfBf in Arguing in a Circle, however, must necessarily be unfair ; though 
*^*'^®' it frequently is practised undesignedly; e,g, some Mechanicians 
attempt to prove, (what they ought to have laid down as a probable 
but doubtful hypothesis,) that every particle of matter gravitates 
equally; "why?" because those bodies which contain more par- 
ticles ever gravitate more strongly, i.e. are heavier: "but (it may 
be urged) those which are heaviest are not always more bulky;' 
*'no, but still they contain more particles, though more closely 

» For of two propositions, the one may be the more evident to some, luid tbs 
other, to others. 
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bearing on the point in question, till a sufficient number has been 

collected. The ambiguity, therefore, above alluded to, and which 

has led to much confusion, would be best avoided by saying that 

Proper seme we do not, strictly speakinff, reason by Induction, but reason from 

of Induction t j .. • ^ ? j.* i t j- 

Induction : ^.e. from our observations on one, or on several Indi- 
viduals, (tK rav Ketff fxucrrov) we draw a Conclusion respecting the 
Class (ro Ka6o\ov) they come under: or, in like manner, from 
several Species, to the Genus which comprehends them : — in logical 
language, what we have predicated of certain singrda/r-terms, we 
proceed to predicate of a common-term wluch comprehends them ; 
. — or proceed in the same manner from Species to Genus. £!.G. 
** The Earth moves round the Sun in an elliptical orbit; so does 
Mercury; and Venus; and Mars, &c. : therefore a Planet (the 
common-term comprehending these singulars) moves round." &c. 
** Philip was reckless of human life ; so was Alexander ; and J. 
Csesar ; and Augustus, &c. : therefore this is the general character 
of a Conqueror,'^ 

Now it appears as if the most obvious and simplest way of filling 
up such enthymemes as these, expressed as they are, would be» in 
the tha/rd figure ; having of course a pa/rticular Conclusion: — 

Ar^um*ent " Earth, Mercury, Venus, &c. move, &c. 

expressed in ML These are planets ; therefore 

b Syllogism. g^^^ ^\mei^ move, &c. " 

But when we argue from Induction we generally mean to infer more 
than a particular conclusion ; and accordingly most logical writers 
present to us the argument in the form of a syllogism in Barbara; 
inserting, of course, a different minor premiss from the foregoing, 
In the flrst ^. ; the simple converse of it. And if I am allowed to assume. 

Bffur0> 

not merely that ** Mercury, Venus, and whatever others I may have 
named, are Planets,'* but also, that **A11 Planets are these" — ^that 
these are the whole of the individuals comprehended under the Term 
Planet — I am, no doubt, authorized to draw a universal conclusion. 
But such an assumption would, in a very great majority of cases 
where Induction is employed, amount to a palpable falsehood, if 
understood literally. For it is but seldom that we find an instance 
Perfect- of what Logicians call a ** perfect-induction;" viz, where there is a 
°°* complete enumeration of all the individuals, respectiug which we 
assert collectively what we had before asserted separately; as "John 
is in England ; and so is Thomas ; and so is William ; and all the 
SODS of such-a-one are John, Thomas, and William ; therefore all 
his sons are in England." Such cases, I say, seldom occur; and 
still mere rarely can such an Induction (which Bacon characterizes 
as **res puerilis"^) — since it does not lead the mmd from what 

1 It may very well happen too, that (as no connexion, except accidentally, with 

in the example above) a certain circuni- the Class itself , etssuch; i.e. with the d^ 

stance may, m fact, belong to eacli indivi- acription of it, and that which oonstittdm 

dual of a certain class, and yet may have it a Class. (See Appen. II. Ex. 118.> 
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Necessity of It has however been urged that what are deBcribed as the Major 
S^f"!"'' premises in drawing inferences from Inductions, are resolvable ulti. 
Premiss. matelj into an assertion of the ** Uniformity of the laws of Nature," 
or some equivalent proposition ; and that this is, itself, obtained bj 
Ind/action; whence it is concluded that there must be at least owe 
Induction — and that, the one on which all others depend — ^incapable 
of being exhibited in a Syllogistic form. 

But it is evident, and is imiversally admitted, that in every case 
where an inference is drawn from Induction (unless that name is to 
be given to a mere random guess without any grounds at all) we 
must form a judgment that the instance or instances adduced are 
"sufficient to authorize the Conclusion;" — ^that it is " aUjowaJM^ to 
take these instances as a sample warranting an inference respecting 
the whole Class. Now the expression of this judgment in words, is 
the very Major-premiss alluded to. To acknowledge this, therefore, 
is to acknowledge that all reasoning from Induction wvthovt exception 
does admit of being exhibited in a syllogistic form ; and consequentlj 
that to speak of one Induction that does not admit of it, is a contra- 
diction. 

Whether the belief in the constancy of Nature's laws, — a belief 
of which no one can divest himself — be intuitive and a part of the 
constitution of the human mind, as some eminent metaphysicians 
hold, or acquired, and in what way acquired, is a question foreign to 
our present purpose. For that, it is sufficient to have pointed out 
that the necessity of assuming a universal Major-premiss, expressed 
or understood, in order to draw any legitimate inference from 
Induction, is virtually acknowledged even by those who endeavour 
to dispute it. 

§2. 

Assumption Whether then the Premiss may fairly be assumed, or not, is a 
jn ""* *^" point which cannot be decided without a competent knowledge of 
iBductioa t]ig nature of the subject, JE.G. In most branches of Natural-philo- 
sophy, in which the circumstances that in any case affect the result, 
are usually far more clearly ascertained than in human affairs, a 
single instance is usually accounted a sufficient Induction; e.g. 
having once ascertained that an individual magnet will attract iron, 
we are authorized to conclude that this property is universal. In 
Meteorology, however, and some other branches of Natural-philo- 
sophy, in which less advancement has been made, a much more 
copious Induction would be required. And in respect of the affairs 
of human life, an inference from a single instance would hardly ever 
be deemed allowable. 

But it is worth remarking, that in all cases alike, of reasoning 
from Induction, the greater or less degree of confidence we feel is 
always proportioned to the belief of our having more or less corn* 
pletcly ascertained all the circumstances that bear upon the quest io&. 
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0«f<it«»> podftttoQ. A common Term comprehends an indefinite — sometimes 
iSl?"u;iigai' a ^wj great — ^number of individuals, and often of Classes; and 
%tmm these, often, in some respects, widely differing from eacii other: 
and no one can be, on each occasion of his employing such a Term, 
attending to and fixing his mind on each of the Individuals, or even 
of the Species, so comprehended. It is to be remembered, too, that 
both Division and Generalizatiou are in a great degree arbitrary ; 
i,e. that we may both divide the same genus on several different 
principles, and may refer the same individuals or species to several 
different classes, according to the nature of the discourse and drift 
of the argument; each of which classes will furnish a distinct 
Middle-Term for an argument, according to the question. JE,G. If 
we wished to prove that ** a horse feels," (to adopt an ill-chosen 
example from the above writer,) we might refer it to the genus 
** animal;" to prove that ** it has only a single stomach," to the 
genus of "non-ruminants;" to prove that it is "likely to degen- 
erate in a very cold climate," we should class it with " original 
productions of a hot climate," &o. &c. Now, each of these, and 
numberless others to which the same thing might be referred, are 
implied by the very term, "horse;" yet it cannot be expected that 
they can all be at once present to the mind whenever that term is 
uttered. Much less, when, instead of such a Term as that, we are 
employing Terms of a very abstract and, perhaps, complex signifi- 
cation,* as "government, justice," <fec. 

When then we say " Every Y is Z, and X is Y," there may be 
an indefinite, and perhaps a great number of other terms of which 
" Z" might be affirmed; but we fix our minds on one, viz. " Y;" 
of which again an indefinite number of other predicates besides " Z" 
might be affirmed ; and then again out of an indefinite number of 
things of which *« Y" might be affirmed, we fix on " X ;" thus bring- 
ing before the mind, — ^where it is needful to express both premises, 
— ^what must in every case be assumed, — whether stated in words, 
or understood — in order to draw the Conclusion. And usually this 
process has to be repeated for the proof of one or both of the premises ; 
and perhaps again, for the premises by which they are proved ; <fctc. 
But one cause which has led the above-mentioned writers into 
their error, is, their selecting examples (such as, it must be owned, 
are abundant in Logical treatises) in which the Conclusion is merely 
a portion of what one of the Premises by itself has already implied 
Kvii in the very srlgnijication of the term that is taken as its Subject, so 

of sefecstfng^ plainly as to be present to the mind of every one who utters it : as, 
trifling in the above example, the very term "horse" implies [" connotes"] 
*"""'" "animal" to every one who utters those words and understands 
their meanins:-' And hence it is that some writers not destitute of 

* On this point there are some valuable remarks in the Philosophy of Wtetofi^ 
itself. Book IV. Chap. VII. 
«59e Book II. Chap. V f V 



•xamples. 
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of uncertainty to the Conclusion. And the doubtfulness is mvU^ 
ptied, if both Premises are uncertain. For since it is only on tht 
ii>upposition of both Premises being true, that we can calculate on 
the truth of the Conclusion, we must state in fractional numbers the 
chances of each Premiss being true, and then multiply these 
together, to judge of the degree of evidence of the Conclusion. • 

An individual fact is not unfrequently elicited by skilfully com- 
bining, and reasoning from, those already known ; of which many 
curious cases occur in the detection of criminals by officers of justice, 
and by Barristers, who acquire by practice such dexterity in that 
particular department, as to draw sometimes the right conclusion 
from data, which might be in the possession of others, without being 
Oenermi applied to the same use. But in all cases of the inferring of a 
Mtabiiihed general law from Induction, that conclusion (as has been formerly 
SSom"^"*"* remarked) is vUimatdy established by Reasoning. E,G, Bakewell, 
iDdaotion. the Celebrated cattle-breeder, observed, in a great number of indi- 
vidual beasts, a tendency to fatten readily ; and in a great number 
of others, the absence of this constitution : in every individual of the 
former description, he observed a certain peculiar make, though they 
differed widely in size, colour, <fcc. Those of the latter description 
differed no less in various points, but agreed in being of a different 
make from the others: these facts were his data; from which, 
combining them with the general principle, that Nature is steady 
and uniform in her proceedings, he logically drew the conclusion 
that beasts of the specified make have universsdly a peculiar tendency 
to fattening. But then his principal merit consisted in making the 
observations, and in so combining them as to abstract from each of 
a multitude of cases, differing widely in many respects, the circum- 
stances in which they all agreed ; and also in conjecturing skilfully 
how far those circumstances were likely to be found in the whole 
class. The making of such observations, and still more the com- 
bination, abstraction, and judgment employed,^" are what men 
commonly mean (as was above observed) when they speak of Indue- 
Hon; and these operations are certainly distinct from Reasoning. ^^ 
The same observations will apply to numberless other cases ; as, for 
instance, to the Discovery of the law of "vw irier^we," and the 
other principles of Natural-philosophy. 

It may be remarked here, that even the most extensive observa- 
tions of facts will often be worse than useless to those who are ^, ,^ 
deficient in the power of discriminating and selecting. Their know- "^ 
ledge, whether much or little, is like food to a body whose digestive 
gystem is so much impaired as to be incapable of separating the 
nutritious portions. To attempt to remedy the defect of minds thus 
constituted " by imparting to them additional knowledge, — ^to confejr 
die advantage of wider experience on those who have not the powei 

• See Book III. ( 14. lo See Polit. Econ. Lect. IX. pp. 229—290. 

u See Book I. fi 1. Note. 
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of profiting by experience, — ^is to attempt enlarging the prospect of 
a short-sighted man by bringing him to the top of a hill/'^' 

But to what class, it may be asked, should be referred the Dis- 
coveries we have been speaking of ? All would agree in calling them, 
when first ascertained, " New Truths," in the strictest sense of the 
word, which would seem to imply their belonging to the class which 
may be called by way of distinction, ** Physical Discoveries:'* and 
yet their being ultimately established by Reasoning, would seem, 
according to the foregoing rule, to refer them to the other class, 
v^2. what may be called "Z^^ricoZ Discoveries;'* since whatever is LogiMi 
established by Reasoning must have been contained and virtually '^^"•'"** 
asserted in the Premises. In answer to this, I would say, that they 
certainly do belong to the latter class, relatively to a person who is 
in possession of &e data: but to him who is not, they are New 
Truths of the other class. For it is to be remembered, that the 
words "Discovery" and "New Truths" are necessarily relative. 
There may be a proposition which is to one person completely A;7un&n; 
to another {viz. one to whom it has never occurred, though he is in 
possession of all the data from which it may be proved) it will be 
(when he comes to perceive it, by a process of instruction) what we 
have called a Logical Discovery: to a third {viz, one who is ignorant 
of these data) it will be absolutely imknoum, and will have been, 
when made known to him, a perfectly and properly New Truth, — 
a piece of information, — & Physical Discovery, as we have called it." 
To the Philosopher, therefore, who arrives at the Discovery by 
reasoning from his observations, and from established principles 
combined with them, the Discovery is of the former class ; to the 
multitude, probably of the latter; at they wiU have been most 
likely not possessed of all his data. 

§3. 

It follows from what has been said, that in pure Mathematics, Ohara jiei of 
and in such Ethical propositions as we were lately speaking of, we trvtba ^ 
do not allow the possibility of a/ny but a Logical Discovery : i.e, no 
proposition of that class can be true, which was not implied in the 
Definitions and Axioms we set out with, which are the first prin- 
ciples. For since the propositions do not profess to state any fact, 
the only truth they ccm possess, consists in conformity to the 
original principles. To one, therefore, who knows these principles, 
•uch propositions are Truths already implied ; since they may be 



V Polit Econ. Leot. IX. p. 236. 

1* It may be worth while m this place 
to define what is properly to be called 
Knotvledffe: it impiieB three things; Ist, 
firm bdi^, 2dly, of what is true, Sdlsr, on 
sufficient grownda. If any one. e^, is in 
doubt respecting one of Euclid's demon- 
strations, he cannot be said to know the 
praposition proved by it, if, again, he is 



fully oonmnced of any thing that is not 
true, he is mistaken in supposing himself 
to know it; lastly, if two persons are each 
fuUtf confident, one that the moon is in- 
nabited, and the other that it is not, 
(though one of these opinions must be 
true) neither of them could properly be 
said to know the truthj since he cannot 
have s^ifficient jpro(2/'of it. 
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developed to bim by Reasoning, if he is not defective in tbe dis- 
cursive faculty ; and again^ to one who does not understand those 
principles (i.e. is not master of the Definitions) such propositions 
are, so far unmeaning. On the other hand, propositions relating 
to matters of fact, may he, indeed, implied in what he already knew ; 
(as he who knows the climate of the Alps, the Andes, he, ko, has 
virtually admitted the general fact» that *' the tops of mountains are 
comparatively cold ") but as these possess an absolute and physical 
Truth, they may also be absolutely ** new," their Truth not being 
implied in the mere terms of the propositions. The truth or falsity 
of any proposition concerning a triangle, is implied by the meaning 
of that and of the other Geometric£d terms ; whereas, though one 
may imderstand (in the ordinary sense of that .word) the full mean- 
ing of the terms ''planet," and ''inhabited,'* and of all the other 
terms in the language, he cannot thence derive any certainty that 
the planets are, or are not, inhabited. 

As I have elsewhere observed, " Every branch of study, which 
can at all claim the character of a science (in the widest accepta- 
tion,) requires two things: 1. A correct ascertainment of the data 
from which we are to reason ; and, 2. Correctness in the process of 
dedvcmg conclusions from them. But these two processes, though 
both are in every case indispensable, are, in different cases, 
xtremely different in their relative difficulty and amount ; — ^in the 
space, if I may so speak, which they occupy in each branch of 
study. In pure Mathematics, for instance, we set out from arbi- 
trary Definitions, and Postulates, readily comprehended, which are 
the principles from which, by the help of Axioms hardly needhig 
even to be stated, our reasonings proceed. No facts whatever 
require to be ascertained ; no process of induction to be carried on , 
the reasoning-process is nearly every thing. In Geology, (to take 
an instance of an opposite kind) the most extensive information is 
requisite ; and though sound reasoning is called for in making use 
of the knowledge acquired, it is weU known what erroneous systems 
have been devised, by powerful reasoners, who have satisfied them- 
selves too soon with observations not sufficiently accurate and 
extensive. 

" Various branches of Natural-philosophy occupy, in this respect, 
various inteimediate places. The two processes which I have 
endeavoured to describe, under the titles of * Physical investiga- 
tion* and ' Logical investigation,' will, in difi^erent cases, differ very 
much in their relative importance and difficulty. The science of 
Optics, for instance, furnishes an example of one approaching very 
near to pure mathematics ; since, though the foundation of it con- 
sists in facts ascertained by experiment, these are fewer and moi*e 
easily ascertained than those pertaining to other branches of 
Natural-philosophy. A very small number of principles, compre- 
hensible even without being verified by the senses, being assumed, 
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amongst otber things, the exercise of that powerful db^roMom 
which seizes the common circumstances — ^the point of agreement — 
in a number of, otherwise, dissimilar individuals ; and it is in this 
that the greatest genius is shown. But if " Reasoning" be under- 
stood in the limited sense in which it is usually defined, then we 
must answer in the negative; and reply that such Discoveries 
ire made by means of Reasoning combined with other operations. 

In the process I have been speaking of, there is much Reasoning 
throughout; and thence the whole has been carelessly called a 
" process of Reasonmg." 

It is not, indeed, any just groimd of complaint that the word 
Reasoning is 'u»ed in two senses; but that the two senses are per- 
petually confotmded together: and hence it is that some Logical 
writers fancied that Reasoning {viz. that which Logic treats of) 
was the method of discovering Truth; and that so many other 
writers have accordingly complained of Logic for not accomplishing 
that end; urging that '* Syllogism** {i,e. Reasoning; though they 
overlooked the coincidence) never established any thing that is, 
strictly speaking, vmknovm to him who has granted the Premises : 
and proposing the introduction of a certain ** rational Logic" to 
accomplish this purpose ; t.e. to direct the mind in the process of 
investigation. Supposing that some such system could be devised — 
that it could even be brought into a scientific form, (which he must 
be more sanguine than scientific who expects,) — that it were of the 
greatest conceivable utility, — and tliat it should be allowed to bear 
the name of ** Logic" (since it would not be worth while to contend 
about a name) still it would not, as these writers seem to suppose, 
have the same object proposed with the Aristotelian Logic ; or be 
in any respect a rival to that system. A plough may be a much 
more ingenious and valuable instrument than a, flail; but it never 
can be substituted for it. 
^•w troths Those Discoveries of general laws of Nature, &c. of which we 
isYdifferent havo been speaking, being of that character which we have described 
different ^J *^® name of " Logical Discoveries,** to him who is in possession 
v^noDM of all the Premises from which they cure deduced; but being, to the 
mvUitude, who are unacquainted with many of those Premises) 
strictly <* New Truths,'* hence it is, that men in general give to 
the general facts, and to them, most peculiarly, the name of Dis- 
coveries; for to themsel/oes they are such, in the strictest sense ; the 
Premises from which they were inferred being not only originaUy 
unknown to them, but frequently refmmm/ng wnhrujvm to the very 
last, E.G, The general conclusion concerning cattle, which Bake- 
well made known, is what most Agriculturists (and many others 
also) are acquainted with ; but the Premises he set out with, viz, 
the facts respecting this, that, and the other, individual ox, (the 
ascertainment of which facts was his first Discovery,) these are 
what few know, or care to know, with any exact particularity. 
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demonstration should be so mucli more easily constructed and 
understood, than a much shorter train of just reasoning concerning 
real facts. The former has been aptly compared to a long and steep, 
but even and regular, flight of steps, which tries the breath, and thf 
strength, and the perseverance only ; while the latter resembles a 
short, but rugged and uneven, ascent up a precipice, which requires 
a quick eye, agile limbs, and a firm step ; and in which we have to 
read now on tlus side, now on that— ever considering, as we proceed, 
whether this or that projection wiU afford room for our foot, or 
whether some loose stone may not slide from under us. There are 
probably as many steps of pure reasoning in one of the longer of 
Euclid's demonstrations, as in the whole of an argumentative treatise 
on some other subject, occupying perhaps a considerable volume. 

It may be observed here that Mathematical Reasoning, as it 
calls for no exercise of judgment respecting probabilities, is the 
best kind of introductory exercise ; and, from the same cause, is 
apt, when too exclusively pursued, to make men incorrect moral- 
reasoners. 

As for those Ethical and Legal Reasonings which were lately 
mentioned as in some respects resembling those of Mathematics, 
{viz. such as keep clear of all assertions respecting facts) they have 
this difference; that not only men are not so completely (igreed 
respecting the maxims and principles of Ethics and Law, but the 
meaning also of each Term cannot be absolutely, and for ever, fixed 
by an arbitrary definition ; on the contrary, a great part of our 
labour consists in distinguishing accurately the various senses in 
which men employ each Term, — ascertaining which is the most 
proper, — and taking care to avoid confounding them together.^* 

It may be worth while to add in this place that as a candid 
disposition, — a hearty desire to judge fairly, and to attain truth, — 
are evidently necessary with a view to give fair play to the reasoning- 
powers, in subjects where we are liable to a bias from interest or 
feelings, so, a fallacious perversion of this maxim finds a place in 
the minds of some persons : who accordingly speak disparagingly of 
aU exercise of the reasoning-faculty in moral and religious subjects ; 
declaiming on the insufficiency of mere intellectual power for the 
attainment of truth in such matters, — on the necessity of appealing 
to the heart rather than to the head, &c.^ and then leading thmr 
readers or themselves to the Conclusion that the less we reason on 
such subjects the safer We are. 

But the proper office of candour is to prepare the mind not for the 
r^ection of all evidence, but for the right rec^ion of evidence ; — 
not, to be a suh^Uiiie for reasons, but to enable us fairly to weigh 
the reasons on both sides. Such persons as I am alluding to are in 
£act saying that since just weights alone, without a just balance, 



1* See Appendix on Ambiguous Terms. 



^ See Appendix III. 
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may have every degree of weight, from ahaolute infaUihility, (such AathoHir 
as, in religious matters. Christians attribute to the Scriptures) down 
to the faintest presumption. On the other hand, *' authority" iu the 
sense of *' legitimate power^' does not admit of degrees. One person 
may indeed possess a greater esdemt of power than another : but in 
each particular instance, he either has a rightful claim to obedience 
or he has none. See Hawkins on TradHiion, Hinds's History of 
the Eairby Frogreas of ChriaUardty, Vol. II. p. 99. Hinds on Inspi' 
ration. Errors of RomamMfm^ Chap. IV. Essay on the Omission of 
Creeds, &c, in the Neu) Testament. And Essay IL on the Kingdom 
ofGirisL, 

CAN.— ^Sfe« " Mat." " Mror." c«i. 

CAPABLE.—^ "Possible," "Impossible," and " Nbcis- cap»M« 

SARY." 

iii. CASE. — Sometimes OrammarianB use this word to signify cas«. 
(which is its strict sense) a certain " variation in the writing and 
utterance of a Noun, denoting the relation in which it stands to some 
other part of the sentence ;" sometimes to denote that relation itsdf: 
whether indicated by the termination, or by a preposition, or by its 
collocation ; and there is hardly any writer on the subject who does 
not occasionally employ the term in each sense, without explaining 
the ambiguity. Much confusion and frivolous debate has hence 
resulted. Whoever would see a specimen of this, may find it in the 
Port Royal Greek Grammar ; in which the Authors insist on giving 
the Greek language an Ablative case, with the same termination, 
however, as the Dative : (though, by the way, they had better have 
fixed on the Gerdtive; which oftener answers to the Latin Ablative) 
urging, and with great truth, that if a distinct termination be 
necessary to constitute a case, many Latin Nouns will be without 
an Ablative, some without a Genitive or without a Dative, and all 
Neuters without an Accusative. And they add, that since it is 
possible, in every instance, to render into Greek the Latin Ablative, 
consequently there must be an Ablative in Greek.' If they had 
known and recollected that in the language of Lapland, there are, 
as we are told, thirteen Cases, they would have hesitated to use an 
argument which would prove that there must therefore be thirteen 
Cases in Greek and Latin also ! All this confusion might have been 
avoided, if it had but been observed that the word " Case" is used 
in two senses. See Book III. § 10. §§ 4. 

CAUSE.— &e " Reason," and " Why." owto. 

' It is in the same way that some of the Moods into three ; iSufcJunctive, Potential. 
Latin-Graminarians have made one of the ami Or tattve. 
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CSeruiB. iv. CERTAIN. — ^This is a word whose ambiguity, together with 

that of many others of kindred signification (as "may," **can," 
"must," "possible," &e.) has occasioned infinite perplexity in 
discussions on some of the most important subjects; such as the 
freedom of human actions, the divine foreknowledge, &c. 

In its primary sense, it is applied (according to its etymology from 
eemo) to the state of a person's mind ; denoting any one's full and 
complete conviction; and, generally, though not always, implying 
that there is sufficient ground for such conviction. It was thence 
easily transferred metonymically to the truths or events, respecting 
which this conviction is rationally entertained. And " Uncertain" 
(as well as the substantives and adverbs derived from these adjec- 
tives) follows the same rule. Thus we say, "it is certain that a 
ba,ttle has been fought:** "it is certain that the moon will be fiiU 
on such a day:** "it is uncertain whether such a one is alive or 
dead:** "it is uncertain whether it will rain to-morrow:" meaning, 
in these and in all other cases, that we are certain or uncertain 
respectively ; not indicating any difference in the character of the 
evmts themselves, except in reference to our knowledge respecting 
them ; for the same thing may be, at the same time, both certain 
and uncertain, to different individuals; e.g. the life or death at a 
particular time, of any one, is certain to his friends on the spot ; 
uncertain or contingent, to those at a distance. 

From not attending to this circumstance, the words " uncertain" 
mnd " contingent ** (which is employed nearly in the same sense as 
uncertain in its secondary meaning) have been considered by many 
writers* as denoting some quality in the things themselves; and 
have thus become involved in endless confusion. " Contingent*' is 
indeed applied to events only, not to persons: but it denotes no 
quality in the events themselves ; only, as has been said, the rela- 
tion in which they stand to a person who has no complete knowledge 
respecting them. It is from overlooking this principle, obvious as 
it is when once distinctly stated, that Chance or Fortune has come 
to be regarded as a real agent, and to have been, by the ancients, 
personified as a Goddess, and represented by statues. 

ckoTch V. CHURCH is sometimes employed to signify the Church, i.e. 

the Universal or Catholic Church, — comprehending in it all Chris- 
tians; who are " Members one of another,** and who compose the 



* Among others. Archbishop King, in 
his Discourse on Predestination, has 
fallen into tliis error ; as is explained in 
the Notes and the Appendix to my edition 
of that work. 

It may be requisite to mention in this 
place, that I have been represented as 
coinciding with him as to the point in 
question, in a note to Mr. Davision's 
work on Prophecy; through a mistake. 



which the author candidly acknowledged, 
and promised to rectify. His mistake 
arose from his having (as he himself in< 
formed me) spoken from conjecture only, 
without havmg read my publication. 
Unfortimately the error was allowed to 
remain uncorrected for several years after 
it had been pointed out: in fact, till the 
whole of the edition containing the mi*" 
statement had been aold ofL 
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iMpoMir could nerer take place ; not from any idea of his not having power 
^^ and liberty to fly if he would ; for our certainty is built on the very 

circumstance of his being free to act as he will, together with hu 
being of such a disposition as never to have the will to act disgrace- 
fully. If, again, a man were boimd hand and foot, it would be, id 
the other sense, impossible for him to fly ; viz, out of his power. 

"Capable'* has a corresponding ambiguity. JE,G. We speak of 
this or that man being "capable'* or " incapable " of a cowardly 
act, in a different sense from that in which we speak of him as 
*' capable" or ** incapable" of writing a fine poem. 

The perfonnance of any thing that is morally impossible to a mere 
man, is to be reckoned a trdrade, as much as if the impossibility 
were physical. E.O. It is morally impossible for poor Jewish fisher- 
men to have framed such a scheme of ethical and religious doctrine 
as the Gospel exhibits. It is morally impossible for a man to foretell 
distant and improbable future events with the exactitude of many 
ixf the prophecies in Scripture. 

Much of the confusion of thought which has pervaded, and has 
interminably protracted, the discussions respecting the long agitated 
question of human freedom, has arisen from inattention to the 
ambiguity which has been here noticed. If the Deity, it is said« 
"foresees exactly what I shall do on any occasion, it must be 
impossible for me to act otherwise;" and thence it is inferred that 
man's actions cannot be free. The middle-term employed in such 
an argument as this is "impossible," or "impossibility" employed 
in two senses. He to whom it is, in one sense, impossible, {viz. 
physically) to act otherwise than he does, (i.e. who has it not m his 
power) is not a free agent ; correct foreknowledge implies impossi- 
bility (in another sense, viz. mor(d impossibility ; — the absence of 
all room for dovbt:) and the perplexity is aggravated by resorting, 
for the purpose of explanation, to such words as "may," "can," 
"possible,' "must,* &c., all of which are affected by a corres- 
ponding ambiguity." 

It should be observed, that many things which are not usually 
termed "mathematically" necessary or impossible, will- at once 
appear such, when stated, not abstractedly, but with all their actual 
circumstances: e.g. that "Brutus stabbed Csesar," is a fact, the 
denial of which, though a falsehood, would not be regarded as self- 
contradictory (like the denial of the equality of two right angles) ; 
because, ab^ractedly, we can conceive Brutus acting otherwise : but 
if we insert the circumstances (whicl of course really existed) of his 
having complete power, liberty, and also a predominant will to d^ 
■0, then, the denial of tlie action .amounts to a "mathematical ^ 

W See Tucker's " Light of Nature," in the Notes and A ppendix to an edition oi 

iDe Chapters on Providence, on Free- Archbishop Kin;;'8 Discourse on Predes- 

will,andsonie others. I have endeavoured tir.ation, published at the end of tW 

to condense and to simplify some of the Pampton l<ecturef« 
ma»t valuable parts of his reasonings in 
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iwiiftraiie*. he must wish to think the theory correct which he has learned : nay, 
no physician should be trusted who is not utterly indifferent whether 
his patient recovers or dies ; since else, he must wish to find reasons 
for hoping favourably from the mode of treatment pursued. No 
plan for the benefit of the public, proposed by a jiMlamihropisi, 
should be listened to ; since such a man cannot but wish it ma^ be 
successful; can. 

No doubt the judgment is often biassed by the inclinations ; but 
it is possible, and it should be our endeavour, to guard against this 
bias. If a scheme be proposed to any one for embarking his capital 
in some speculation which promises great wealth, he will doubtless 
wish to find that the expectations held out are well founded : but 
every one would call him very imprudent, if (as some do) he should 
suffer this wish to bias his judgment, and should believe, on insuf- 
ficient grounds, the fair promises held out to him. But we should 
not think such imprudence an inevitable consequence of his desire 
to increase his property. His wishes, we should say, were both 
natural and wise ; but since they could not render the event more 
probable, it was most unwise to allow them to influence his decision. 
Tn like manner, a good man wiU indeed wish to find the evidence of 
the Christian religion satisfactory ; but a wise man does not for that 
reason take for granted that it ia satisfactory; but weighs the 
evidence the more carefully on account of the importance of the 
question. 

It is ciuious to observe how fiilly aware of the operation of this 
bias, and how utterly blind to it, the same persons will be, in oppo- 
site cases. Such writers, e.g, as I have just alluded to, disparage 
the judgment of those who have been accustomed to study and to 
teach the Christian religion, and who derive hope and satisfaction 
from it, on the ground that they must wish to find it true. And let 
it be admitted that their avihorily shall go for nothing ; and that the 
question shall bo tried entirely by the reasons adduced. But then, 
on the same principle, how strong must be the testimony of the 
multitudes who admit the truth of Christianity, though it is to them 
a source of uneasiness or of dismay ; — ^who have not adopted any 
antinomian system to quiet their conscience while leading an unchris- 
tian life ; but, when they hear of '* righteousness, temperance, and 
judgment to come, tremble,'* and try to dismiss such thoughts till 
** a more convenient season.*' The case of these, who have every 
reason to wish Christianity untrue, is passed by, by the very same 
persons who are insisting on the influence of the opposite bias. 
According to the homely but expressive proverb, they are ** deaf 
on one ear." 

And it may be added, that it is utterly a mistake to suppose that 

he bias is always infomov/r of the conclusion wished for: it is often 

m the contrary direction. The proverbial expression of " too good 

news to be true,** bears witness ^o the existence of this feelini^. 
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and Unproductive," "Overtrading," and very many others, both ^*°*» 
in political economy, and in other subjects, which are often used Profit.' 
without any more explanation, or any more suspicion of their 
requiring it, than the words " triangle** or " twenty," are perhaps 
even more liable to ambiguities than those above treated of. ' But it 
is sufficient for the purpose of this Appendix to have noticed, by way 
of specimens, a few of the most remarkable terms in several different 
branches of knowledge, in order to show both the frequency of an 
ambiguous use of language, and the importance of clearing up such 
ambiguity. 
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eilk-manufacture to Bilk-weavers, <Sz;c. &c.; and thus each class of 
men are benefited by some restrictions. Now all these classes of 
men make up tbe whole commimity : therefore a system of restric- 
tions is beneficial to the community. [See Chap. III. 5 11.] 

107. There are two kinds of things which we ought not to fret 
about : what we can help, and what we cannot. [To be stated as a 

Dilemma.] 

108. He who believes himself to be always in the right in his 
opinion, lays claims to infallibility: you always believe yourself to 
be in the right in your opinion : therefore you lay claim to infalli- 
bility. 

109. No part of mankind can ever have received divine instruction 
in any of the arts of life: because the Israelites, who are said to 
have had a revelation made to them of religion, did not know, in the 
times of Solomon, that the circimiference of a Circle differs from the 
treble of the Diameter. 

110. The Epistle attributed to Barnabas is not to be reckoned 
among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers ; because, if genuine, it 
is a part of Scripture, and, if spurious, it is the work of some forger 
of a later age. 

111. If the original civilization of Mankind was not the work of 
a divine Instructor, some instance may be found of a nation of 
savages having civilized themselves. [l*ol. Econ. Lect. V.] 

112. The Law of Moses prohibited theft, mm*der, <kc. But that 
Law is abolished: therefore theft, murder, <kc., are not prohibited. 

113. Agriculture might have been invented by man, without a 
superhuman instructor ; and so might the working of metals ; and 
so might medicine; and so might navigation, &c.; and in short 
there is no art of civilized life that can be pointed out, which might 
not have been invented by the natural faculties of man. Therefore 
the arts of civilized life might have been invented by man without 
any superhuman instructor.®^ 

114. All those must disapprove of inflicting punishment on this 
woman who consider her as innocent: and as you disapprove (A 
inflicting punishment on her, it is to be presumed you think her 
\nnocent. 

llo. If a State has a right to enforce laws, (and without th's it 
could not subsist) it must have a right to prescribe what the rehgion 
of the People shall be. [See Book III. s 9.] 

116. Everyman is bound in duty to aim at promoting the good — 
generally, and in all respects — of Mankind : a Civil Magistrate (or 
Legislator) is a man : therefore a Civil Magistrate is bound in duty 
to aim at promoting the good generally and in all respects— of 
Mankind. And hence it appears that, since true religion is one of 
the greatest of goods, the Civil Magistrate is bound to enforce^ by 

« See Pdat. Econ. \iecit.N « v- VXW 
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means of tlie power committed to him, the profession of a true 
Religion, and to suppress heresy. [See Essay I. on the " Kingdom of Christ."] 

117. The month of May has no **i2" in its name ; nor has June, 
July, or August : all the hottest months are May, June, July, and 
August: therefore all the hottest months are without an **i2'* in 
their names. [See Book IV. Ch. I. § 1.] 

118. This man may possihly he right in his peculiar religious 
Creed ; and the same may be said of that man : and of a third, and 
a fourth, <fec. : therefore it is possible they may be all right. 

119. When the Disciples were first called Christians, they must 
have received the title either from Believers, or from Jewish 
unbelievers, or from Pagans : but one of these suppositions is 
impossible ; and another is negatived by the New Testament 
records : therefore the remaining supposition is established. 
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** Whoever propagated a religion unwelcome to the Jews and to 

the Gentiles, was likely to suffer ; 
The Apostles did this ; 
Therefore they were likely to suffer," <kc., Ac. 

It is also to be observed, that the same proposition used in dif 
ferent syllogisms may require to be differently expressed by a sub- 
stitution of some equival&nti in order to render the argument, in 
each, formaUy correct. This of course is always allowable, pro- 
vided great care is taken that the exact meaning be preserved : e.g. 
if the proposition be, ** The persons who attested the Christian 
miracles underwent sufferings in attestation of them," I am autho- 
rized to state the same assertion in a different form, thus, ** The 
Christian miracles are attested by men who suffered in attestation 
of their reality," <kc. 

Great care, however, should be used to avoid being misled by the 
substitution of one proposition for another, when the two are not 
(though perhaps they sound so) really equivalent, so that the one 
warrants the assumption of the other. — See Book III. § 3. 

Lastly, the learner is referred to the Supplement to Chap. III. 
§ 1, p. 97, where I have treated of the statement of a proposition as 
several distinct ones, each implying all the rest, but differing in the 
division of the Predicate from the Subject. Of this procedure the 
above analysis affords an instance. 



Note referred to at page 257. 

When the Student considers that the foregoing is only one out of 
many branches of evidence, all tending to the same point, and yet 
that there have been intelligent men who have held out against them 
all, he may be apt to suspect either that there must be some flaw in 
these arguments, which he is unable to detect, or else that there must 
be much stronger arguments on the other side than he has ever met 
with. 

To enter into a discussion of the various causes leading to 
infidelity would be unsuitable to this occasion ; but I will notice one 
as being more especially connected with the subject of this work, 
and as being very generally overlooked. '* In no other insta/nce 
perh/ips,** (says Dr. Hawkins, in his valuable Essay on Tradition) 
** besides that of Religion, do inen commit the very illogical mistake, 
of frst canvassing all the objections against cmy particular system 
whose pretensions to truth they would examine, before they consider 
the direct arguments in its favour,'' (P. 82.) But why, it may b« 
asked, do they make such a mistake in this case? An answer, 
which I think would apply to a large proportion of such persons, ii 
thin: because a man having \)eeTi\>T0\3L^V M-^k m «, Christian countryi 
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many among us, even of those who, in general maturity of intellect 
and civilization, are advanced considerably beyond those Islanders. 

I am not depreciating the inestimable advantages of a religious 
education ; but, pointing out the pecvlia/r temptations which accom- 
pany it. The Jews and Pagans had, in their early prejudices, 
greater difficulties to surmount, than ours ; but they were difficulties 
of a different kind, — See Essays on the Dangers, £c.» Disc. I. § 3; 
and also Rhet. Part. I. Chap. III. § 1. 
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might have done with much truth,) hut as a complete suhsUtute for 
them, a man's feeling of the suitahleness of the religion for hiii 
wants; a suitableness which doubtless many of the Mahometans 
perceive in their own religion, and of the Hindoos in theirs.^® 

The coincidence between writers of such different schools is yery 
striking, and affords matter for much reflection. Thej all agree m 
representing the " Faith " that is required of a Christian as wholly 
independent of emdence, and as necessarily, or most properly, based 
on feelings such as attach Pagans to their superstitions. And they 
all apparently calculate on the reader's being totally ignorant of the 
New Testament, of which almost every chapter convicts Jesus and 
his followers of that ** timidity ** in appealing to the evidence of 
miracles and prophecies which is censured and derided. For, the 
passages above cited from Scripture, even if multiplied many fold, 
as might easily be done, would give but a very inadequate view of 
the case ; inasmuch as the general tenor of all the narrative, and all 
the teaching, of the New Testament, presupposes evidence as the 
original ground on which belief had been all along demanded: the 
unbelief which it ** denounces as sin " being, not as those other 
writers represent, the requiring of evidence, but — on the contrary, 
— the rejection of evidence. 

The fallacy of representing all appeal to reason as useless in cases 
where the ** argumentative faculty " is not alone sufficient — ^which 
is like denying the utility of light, because it will not enable a man 
to see, whose eyes are not in a state to perform their functions, — 
has been already noticed, Book IV. Ch. II. § 5. 

It may be a useful exercise for the learner to analyze some othere 
of this collection of fallacies, referring to Book I. § 2, to Book II. 
Ch. II. § 3, and to Appendix I. Art. ** Experience." 

^^ I h«Te treated of this point in the See also Professor Poweirs valaable work 
*' Lessons on Christian Evidencea.** ** Tradition Unveiled.*' 
vnder the head of " Internal Evidence.** 
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expressly stated but tacitly assumed, will often mislead the authoi 
as well as his readers. 

In some cases it is true, we do — ^reasonably — ^infer something 
from the bringing forward of weak arguments, and wo others^ and the 
producing exclusively of worthless testimony. But the inference is 
drawn not from the arguments and the witnesses themselves, but 
from the absence of others, when there is good reason to suppose 
that better evidence would have been produced, had any existed. 

If, e, ff., a number of learned and ingenious scholars <iet them- 
selves to find objections to some version of Scripture, and after 
much time and labour, bring forward merely the feeblest cavils, this 
affords a strong presumption that the version is a good one. But 
this inference is drawn, not from the objections themselves, but 
from the probability that such men would have found valid objeo* 
lions had it been open to any. 

So also when a man of so much acuteness and research as Hume, 
set himself to find in all history, parallels to the Scripture-miracles, 
and produced (as Paley has pointed out) such only as are quite 
different in all the essential points, it is justly inferred that no 
parallels do exist ; but this is inferred not from the instances Hume 
does adduce, but from our knowledge of his ability and learning, and 
anti- Christian zeal; which render it morally certain that if there 
had been any cases that were really to his purpose, he would have 
found them. 

But all such considerations are quite foreign (as an attentive 
reader will have perceived) from the question I was treating of; 
which was, the degree of probability conferred on a proposition by 
such and such given arguments ; without assuming that other argu- 
ments besides, do or do not exist, tending to the same result. 
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